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She Philanthropist. 


sik JAMES MACKINTOSH’S SPEECH ON HIS 
* INSTALLATION AS LORD RECTOR OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
—<=>— 


‘We are much gratified to be enabled, with- 
out the slightest deviation from the spirit and 
well-understood plan of our work, to lay be- 
fore our readers the following interesting and 
eloquent speech of Sir James Mackintosh ; 
in doing which we take occasion to observe, 
that the facility with which the columns of 
the Kaleidoscope enable us to put on record 
documents of this description, is amongst the 
most valuable advantages of our minor work. 
At the present important era, pregnant with 
events of a general and political nature, which 
a public journalist is bound to record, he 
often feels himself reluctantly compelled to 
check the suggestions of his own individual 
taste, and to suffer what he regards as most 
interesting documents, to be superseded by 
others, which, from the nature of the times, 
possess a more immediate and imperative claim 
to his notice. It was this consideration that 
first prompted us to establish the Kaleidoscope, 
as an auxiliary work ; and we never feel more 
convinced of its utility than on such occasions 
as the present. The speech of Sir James 
Mackintosh, which may be considered as 
purely literary and historical, is so marked 
by enlarged philanthropy and liberal feeling, 
that we have classed it under our favourite de- 
partment, “* The Philanthropist.” —£dit, Kai. 








(From the Glasgow Chronicle. ) 


Sir James Mackintosh began by expressing his sincere 
and hearty thanks for the high, unmerited, and unex- 
pected honour to which he had been raised by the suffrages 
of this University. So unexpected was the honour, that 
the election was completed before he knew he was a can- 
didate. In addressing his hearers, he was placed in a 
situation of great difficulty and delicacy. The tone of 
those calm and mild studies to which this University was 
consecrated would not permit politics to intrude herself 
upon them, and his voice had for along time been raised in 
political contention. Universities are of value only for 


all ages, and sects, and parties equally esteem and equally 
cherish. Nothing is to be studied and contemplated here, 
but that which is td render men good subjects of a just 
government. (Great applause.) He felt himself ho- 
noured by the consideration of the illustrious competitor 
by whom he was opposed (Sir Walter Scott.) He would 
with great pleasure have taken this opportunity of say- 
ing of him in public, what he had uniformly said of 
him in private, if so much praise and admiration had not 
already been paid him by his friend and predecessor (Mr. 
Jeffrey)—the effect of whose encomium he would not mar 
by attempting to repeat it in less skilful phrase. Spcaking 
of his own feelings, he would have considered it no less 
of honour to have been vanquished by such a competitor. 
The presence of his excellent friend, the late Lord Rector, 
restrained him from saying all he could wish to say re- 
specting him; ‘* but I am sure,” said he, ** no man who 
knows me will think that I underrate my own feelings, in 
the general assertion, that he is a man at least as much 
beloved as he is admired by his readers and his hearers 
He is as much the darling of those societies of which he 
is an individual member, as he is almost a solitary instance 
of a long and brilliant literary reputation, joined to a pro- 
fessional career of equal Jength and brilliancy.” He 
would be careful that there should not escape him a single 
expression which might create the least irritation. He 
would do his utmost to preserve concord and good-will 
within the University. If his own character was not svfli- 
cient security, that he would not depart from these rules, 
he had then beside him two of the dearest friends of his 
youth (Lords Gillies and Alloway) who had raised them- 
selves to the highest judicial situations in the country, and 
he was sure that even their friendship for him would not 
sanction party politics. 

In reverting to the honour done him, he remarked that 
this was one of the most flattering distinctions that could 
have been conferred upon him, for it was peculiarly gra- 
tifying to those immersed in political affairs, that any 
part of their conduct should receive the calm approba- 
tion of those devoted to study. He greatly prized any 
literary honour from a Scottish University, and more 
especially from so distinguished a seminary, where he 
had received bis own education. It reminded him of 
that period of life, and of those scenes where he derived 
that tone of literature, which has been the never-failing 
and steady enjoyment and consolation of his life, and to 
which he could now add the testimony of a great Latin 
orator, as proved from his own experience: —‘‘ Hac studia, 
a dolescantiam alunt, senectutem, oblectant, secundas res 
ornant adversis perfugium ac solatium prebent. He was 
verging on those years in which he was almost entitled to 
confirm by experience that which he felt not to be a pane- 
gyric on letters, but a testimony by him who was most 
eminently qualified to estimate their value. He felt, ina 
more sensible manner the honour done him in this that 
the youth of the University have been principally instru- 
mental in the election. ‘*I must confess there is some- 


of necessity be pure) which is extremely gratifying, espe- 
cially to those who pass through a long and varied life. 
I recur to the early period of my existence; and I now 
feel a renovation of the pleasure I enjoyed when I was one 
of a similar class. I fee) a sort of renovation of the pur- 
suits and friends of my youth—my sympathy rises with 
your expressions of approbation; and I cannot but ac- 
knowledge that I feel as if I were sensible that were I in 
your situation, I should long to have done just as you have 
acted. (Loud and continued applause.) It can be no 
great infatuation in me, therefore, to say that I warmly 
value the approbation and support of youth ; like the poet 
who revisits the scenes of his early life, 

‘I feel the gales that from you blow, 

A momentary biiss bestow; 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe; 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring.’ 

But, Gentlemen, no delight or gratification could recom 
mend to me an institution in which such privileges were 
granted to youth, as you enjoy, unless my reason and ex- 
perience were satisfied of their utility. I am satisfied that 
the privileges of the academic youth of this University, 
which have been enjoyed for so many ages, are most be- 
neficial to your academical institutions. They serve to 
promote industry, to lighten obedience, to enforce discip- 
line, and to attach the students to the University. It 
seems te me that all great seminaries should serve but as 
means for preparation for the active duties of life. I am 
satisfied that the original institutions of this seminary, 
which conferred upon the youth the election of their first 
magistrate, have been wisely contrived, for they have 
never exercised that valuable privilege without doing 
honour to themselves and the university. In looking 
over the list of names of those who have been raised to 
that distinguished eminence by their suffrages, I observe 
no name that I should wish to be expunged. They have 
always used this privilege wisely and honourably. Their 
minds are not yet influenced by venal or interested mo- 
tives, and their voices are more to be valued than if they 
had been moved by considerations which infiuence persons 
of riper years, but of less disinterested feelings. Besides, 
the calculations of probability are.in this respect confirmed 
by experience; the holders of this office have uniformly 
been such as were recommended to the youthful minds 
of the students by some eminent claims to distinction in 
rank and station, or in science and literature, in legisla- 
tion, in the useful arts, in the science of government, or 
in some department of public business beneficial to the 
country. Is it nothing that the youths of this University 
should be trained in their earlier years to exercise those 
functions of duty which they’ may in maturer years be 
called on to practice, in the election of the magistracy of 
the country or of the framers of the laws, which it is the 
peculiar blessing of our happy constitution that the people 
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as habitual rights which lead to no disorder in their future 
exercise, whenever they have epportunities of using the 
elective franchise in any of the various forms which our 
constitution provides. It has ever appeared to me, that, 
by this excellent institution, the youth who are thus gra- 
eiously entrusted with the choice of their academical ma- 
gistrates are consoled for their subjection to the acade- 
mical laws, and are more submissive to the necessary dis- 
cipline of the University, than in other situations where 
they are deprived of every power of electing their magis- 
tracy.” So wisely had this election been managed by the 
youths of the University, that he was almost overwhelmed 
by the talents and worth of his celebrated predecessors. 
The youth of Glasgow had shown the highest veneration 
for the productions of genius; he, too, could revere the 
philosopher, and admire the poet, and yet he still thought 
that due applause should not be withheld from those, 
whose lives had been spent in studying the nature and 
utility of government. ‘* In the year 1784, when, from the 
state of political affairs, it would have seemed peculiarly 
delicate for any literary body to have distinguished a per- 
son, so strongly opposed to the administration of the day, 
this university elected to be Lord Rector Edmund Burke, 
who had been called the most philosophical orator of his 
day, but whom I would rather describe as the most elo- 
quent political philosopher of modern times. 

**T am well aware I have no claim to engage your at- 
tention but that of a countryman engaged in laborious 
public pursuits. I am well aware that I have no other 
pretensions than the love of letters; my life has been va- 
riegated and has left little for the prosecution of projects 
that were formed in my early life, and the age of repose 
has been converted into an age of anxiety. I would ad- 
vise those who are masters of their own time that they 
would confine their life to one object, and not be distracted 
by diversity of pursuit. I would observe, Gentlemen, 
that the national partiality which we in Scotland feel for 
one another, may have had some shere in this election. 
This has been considered by some asa reproach. But it 
is a singular circumstance that one of the greatest writers 
of antiquity represents this quality as predominating 
aniong the inhabitants of the mountainous regions of Italy. 
It is designated as ‘ fautrix avorum regionum,’ to which 
soine in modern times have made an approach. 

*°T should think myself culpable, Gentlemen, were I 
to pass over a few of the extraordinary honours that have 
distinguished this University in former times. It was 
founded by the Roman Catholic establishment—was coeval 
with the art of printing—with a period when a few me- 
chanics by finding out the means of inventing a new copy- 
ing machine, changed, in some measure, the whole system 
of letters and almost of civil society. It was a curious 
fact that this discovery was made at the period of the eva- 
enation of France by the English troops. This was an 
event that was expected to work out a wonderful change 
on Continental politics. The other event was hardly 
known. Yet in the course of so short a period we now 
fil% it a difficult matter to settle the precise time of their 
leaving Yrance—it is involved in obscurity and interests 
noone. But this mechanical art has been extending and 
improving the con ition of mankind—has been performing 
its part with silence, rap“dity, and security, and will never 
perish so long as man exists <° be benefitted by it. 

‘‘ This University might seem ‘9 have been deprived of 
its chief prop and stay by the reforma*‘on; but it is not 
the course of reformation to sweep away thc sciences ; it 
only fixes them on a firmer foundation. The reformation, 
the emancipation of the human understanding, gave a now 
vigour to the University. Under the government of Mel- 
ville, the able Jawgiver of the Presbyterian Church, this 
University acquired a new impulse, which led it directly 
forward to that prosperity at which it was soon to arrive. 
in brighter period, Dr. Gilbert Burnett, to whom En- 
gland owes the history of her reformation and the exposi- 
tion of her creed, and to whom the liberties of England 


his sentiments liberal; he came from amongst you, and 
honoured the Divinity Chair of this University by his vir- 
tues and his genius. To me it seems fortunate that the 
sciences have not retired here, as elsewhere, to a hermitage, 
but have come and planted themselves in the heart of a 
great and populous city, which has risen to be the second 
in the island and the third in the empire, and in the very 
midst of this great city this University has been planted. 
It was owing to this that the two most important new 
sciences discovered in the 18th century, the scicaces of 
chemistry and political economy, were both laid at the 
same time within these walls where I now address you. 
They are both of such a nature as to unite the active with 
the speculative duties of life. About the same time the 
discovery of the steam-engine was made by Mr. Watt, a 
person connected with this University—one of the most 
important discoveries in modern times. This great in- 
crease of scientific knowledge was the result of the union 
of recluse speculation with the active business of life, and 
of the intimate connexion which Dr. Smith and Dr. Black 
maintained with the practical business of this great city. 
This shows the advantage of men of scientific skill, mixing 
with the various individuals who exert themselves in per- 
fecting the arts, compared with those who dose away life 
in dreams of science without applying them to the practical 
benefit of mankind. Give me leave to say that in other 
branches of science, this University has been not less dis- 
tinguished than in these. I hold in my hand an old edi- 
tien of Ptolemy, printed in 1530, in which is given a cha- 
racter cf the various nations in the world. The character 
assigned to the Scots is, that they are—ist. prompt to 
revenge—2d. full of the pride of birth: so that they boast 
of royal descent, though in a state of beggary—and 3d. 
they are much addicted to logical and metapyhsical subtil- 
ties. Now happily the reign of law and regulated govern- 
ment, had restrained this love of revenge within reason- 
able bounds, and the progress of commerce and the arts 
had introduced a feeling of equality among persons of 
birth and of merit. But it is curious that even up to our 
own times, no change has been wrought upon the other 
part of our character. The disposition to abstract science, 
still adheres to the Scottish nation. But the study of meta- 
physics, has no where been more rationally or more suc- 
cessfully cultivatsd than amongst you, and while it has 
been stripped of its subtilties, has retained all its vigour 
and its usefulness. There is now, Gentlemen, none of 
that spirit of hostility to our countrymen of other persua- 
sions, that formerly was said to distinguish the people of 
this country. This spirit of intolerance is fast wearing 

away from every country. Calvinistic chapels are now 
erected at Amsterdam and Geneva; I have seen a Catholic 
Bishop at Boston, and even in Glasgow is a Catholic 
chapel, probably the most beautiful in the island.” (Partial 
disapprobation.)—When silence was restored, Sir James, 

in continuation, observed with great animation and effect, 

that those who had manifested symptoms of disapproba- 

tion, would probably have withheld them had they waited 

for the following sentence :—¥** Far be it from me ever to 

assert any sentiment inconsistent with my original con- 

victions of the doctrines of a sincere Protestant—or with 

the most determined opposition to the arbitrary doctrines 

and dominant and intolerant spirit of the Church of Rome. 

On the contrary, the reason that I rejoice in the existence of 
such a Catholic edifice, is, that it proves that the stain of in- 

tolerance has been wipedaway from the Protestant Church.” 

(Universal applause.) He was afraid that he had intrud- 

ed too long on their time. (No, no.) It would give him 

the greatest pleasure to prolong his intercourse with them, 

bat he feared it would be inconvenient for them. He 

then Gelivered an elegant eulogium on the various dis- 

tinguished individuals who had done honour to this Uni- 

versity. The scientific and benevolent Hutcheson had led 

the way in a theory of morals, and his opinions had been 

illustrated in a life by Principal Leishman, which deserved 

to be better known, written with great elegance, and oc- 





are deeply indebted, and whose language is elegant and 





| great ancient learning with a familiar knowledge of th 

| affairs of active life, and in the science of political economy, 
| ag well as of morals and the principles of sound taste, had 
| established a distinguished reputation. Dr. Reid had dis. 
cussed with excellent good sense the principles of Meta. 
physics and Ethics. The lives and opinions of those emi. 
nent persons had been made known to all Europe by 
Professor Dugald Stewart, in a style of splendid elo. 
quence; a philosopher whose writings had infused the love 
of sound opinions and of virtue into more human bosoms 
than it had ever fallen to the lot of any other man todo. ** I 
cannot conclude (said Sir James) without warmly ad. 
verting to the distinction conferred on this University by 
my friend Mr. Millar, whose merits are too fresh in the 
recollection of all who hear me to justify me in dilating 
upon. Thus, Gentlemen, to the great men who formed 
the University, a succession of illustrious men have been 
trained up, and it cannot be too much the practice of those 
who now so honourably and respectably fill the places of 
their illustrious predecessors, to hold up to the youth 
under their charge the example of the Smiths, the Hut. 
chesons, the Blacks, and a host of. other great names who 
have adorned the University, and benefitted mankind by 
their discoveries, or their writings. I return you, Gen. 
‘lemen, my sincere thanks for the honcur you have con. 
ferred upon me.” (Loud and unanimous applause ) 








S¥icn and sManners. 


ON PUNS AND PUNSTERS. 








(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 
ie 


The gravest beast is an ass; the gravest bird is an owl; 
the gravest fish is an oyster; and the gravest mana fool.” 
Joe Miller. 





Gravity, says Lord Bolingbroke, is the very essence of 
imposture. A quack or a pretender is generally a very 
grave and reverend signior; and though I would not ven- 
ture to assert that the converse of this proposition is inva- 
riably true, I must confess, that as I am apt to doubt the 
virtue of an obstrusive Puritan and rigourist, so am I mar- 
vellously prone to suspect the wisdom of your serious and 
solemn Precisian. While the shallow pedant endeavours 
to impose upon the world by a serious and pompous de- 
portment, minds of a superior order will be often found 
abandoning themselves to playfulness and puerility.— 
Plato, after discoursing philosophy with his disciples upon 
the promontory of Sunium, frequently indulged the gaiety 
of his heart by relaxing into a vein of the most trivial 
jocoseness ; but once seeing a grave formalist approach in 
the midst of their trifling, he exclaimed, ‘* Silence, my 
friends ! let us be wise now ; here is a fool coming.” This 
man’s race is not extinct. Reader! hast thou not some- 
times encountered a starched-looking quiz who seemed to 
have steeped his countenance in vinegar to preserve it from 
the infection of laughter —a personage of whom it might 
be pronounced, as Butler said of the Duke of Buckingham, 
that he endures pleasures with less patience than other 
men do their pains ?—a staid, important, dogged, square- 
rigged, mathematical-minded sort of an animal? Ques- 
tion him, and I will lay my head to yours (for I like to 
take the odds) that whatever tolerance he may be brought 
to admit for other deviations from the right line of gravity, 
he will profess a truculent and implacable hatred of that 


—A PUN. 
Oh the anti-risible rogue! Oh the jesticide—the Hi- 
larifuge! the extinguisher of ** quips and cranks and wan- 
ton wiles ;”—the queller of quirks, quiddets, quibbles, 
equivocation, and quizzing! the gagger of gigclers! the 
Herod of witlings, and Prochustes of full-grown punsters ! 
Look at his atrabilarious complexion ; it is the same that 
Cesar feared in Brutus and Cassius; such a fellow is in- 





casionally rising into eloquence. Dr. Smith had united 


deed fit for treaséns, stratagems, and plots; he has no 





most kind-hearted, sociable, and urbane witticism termed 
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music in his soul, for he will not let us even play upon 
words. Will nothing but pure wit serve thy turn, most 
sapient Sir? Well, then, set us the example— 


** Lay on, Macduff, 
And damn d be he that first cries ‘ Hold, enough!” 





How,—dumb-founded? Not quite;—methinks I hear 
him quoting Dr. Johnson’s stale hyperbole—* Sir, the 
man that would commit a pun would pick a pocket ;” to 
which I would oppose an equally valid dictum of an illus- 
trious quibbler—** Sir, no man ever condemned a good 
pun who was able to make one.” I know not a more ag- 
grieved and unjustly proscribed character in the present 
day than the poor pains-taking punster. He is the Paria 
of the dining table; it is the fashion to run him down, 
and as every dull ass thinks he may have a kick at the 
prostrate witling, may I be condemned to pass a whole 
week without punning (a fearful adjuration !) if I do not 
show that the greatest sages, poets, and philosophers of all 
ages, have been enrolled upon this proscribed list ! 

Even in Holy Writ, whatever might have been the in- 
tention of the speaker, there is authority for a play upon 
words equivalent toa pun. When Simon Bar-Jona, for 
his superior faith, received the name of Peter (which in 
Greek signifies a stone or rock) the divine bestower of that 
appellation exclaimed, ‘*I say unto thee, that thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church,” &c. 
Homer has made the wily Ulysses save his life by means 
of a pun. In the ninth book of the Odyssey that hero 
informs the Cyclops that his name is Noman ; and when 
the monster, after having had his eye put out in his sleep, 
awakes in agony, he thus roars to his companions for as- 
sistance : 

«Friends! No-man kills me. No-man, in the hour 
Of sleep, oppresses me with fraudful power. 

If No-man hurt thee, but the hand divine 

inflict disease, it fits thee to resign. 

To Jove or to thy father Neptune pray, 

The brethren cried, and instant strode away.” 


It will be observed that Pope has preserved the equivoque 
in his translation, which attests his respect for this most 
ancient jeu-de-mot ; while Ulysses is described as hurry- 
ing away in high glee, ‘* pleased with the effect of conduct 
and of art,” which is an evidence that Homer felicitated 
himself upon the happiness of the thought. This passage 
exhibits a very rude and primitive state of the art; for had 
any modern Cyclops been invoked to aid their comrade 
under similar circumstances they would have seen through 
80 flimsy a trick even with one eye. 

Later Greek writers were by no means slow in following 
80 notable an example. Plutarch has preserved several of 
these Pteroenta, or flying words, particularly King Philip’s 
celebrated pun to the physician who attended him when 
his collar-bone was broken ; and Diogenes the cynic made 
so happy an equivoque upon a damsel’s eye, which the 
profligate Didymus undertook to cure, that Scaliger said 
he would rather have been author of it than King of Na- 
varre. From the comic authors a whole galaxy of similar 
jokes might be coliected ; but I reserve the specification 
for a new edition of Hierodes, the Joe Miller of Alexan- 
dria, which I am preparing for the press in ten volumes 
quarto. 

The Romans, who imitated the Greeks in every thing, 
were not likely to forget their puns, verbaque apta joco. 
Cicero informs us that Cxsar was a celebrated performer 
in this way. Horace, in his seventh satire, giving an ac- 
count of the quarrel between Persius and Rupilius Rex, 
before Brutus the Pretor, makes the former exclaim, 
‘* Per magnos, Brute, Deos te oro, qui reges consuéris 
tollere, cur non hunc Regem jugulas ?” thus playing upon 
the pames of both parties. Martial was an accomplished 


punster; and Ovid not only quibbled upon words, but 
metamorphosed them into a thousand phantasies and va- 
garies. 

The same valuable privilege formed the staple commo- 
dity of the ancient oracles; for if the presiding deities had 
not been ehrewd punsters, or able to inspire the Pythoness 





with ready equivoques, the whole establishment must | 
speedily have been declared bankrupt. Sometimes indeed 
they only dabbled in accentuation, and accomplished their 
prophecies by the transposition of a stop, as in the well- | 
known answer to a soldier inquiring his fate in the war 
for which he was about to embark. ‘*Ibis, redibis. 
Nunquam in bello peribis.”” The warrior set off in high 
spirits upon the faith of this prediction, and fell in the first 
engagement, when his widow had the satisfaction of being 
informed that he should have put the full stop after the 
word ** xunguam,”’ which would probably have put a full 
stop to his enterprise and saved his life. More commonly, 
however, they betook themselves to a positive pun, the 
double construction of which enabled them to be always 
right: sometimes playing upon a single word, and some- 
times upon the whole clause of a sentence. When Creesus, 
about to make war upon Cyrus, consulted the Delphian 
priestess, he was told that in crossing the river Halys he 
would overturn a great empire—which could hardly fail 
to be true; for, if he succeeded, he would subvert the As- 
syrian kingdom; if he failed, his own would be over- 
whelmed. Pyrrhus received a similar response as to the 
fate of his expedition against the Romans. ‘* Credo 
equidem Macidas Romanos vincere posse,’ which might 
import either that the Hacides from whom Pyzrhus was 
descended, would conquer the Romans, or precisely the 
reverse: such are the advantages of a double accusative. 

Christianity, by superseding these oracles, did not, most 
fortunately, extinguish quibbling, for which we have the 
authority of one of the earliest Popes. Some Pagan 
English youths of extraordinary beauty being presented to 
him, he exclaimed, ‘* Non Angli, sed Angeli forent si 
essent Christiani.”” 

Heraliic bearings are supposed to have been invented to 
distinguish the different nations, armies, and clans that 
were congregated together in the Crusades ; and the mottos 
assumed upon this occasion, if we may judge by those of 
England, bore, almost universally, some punning allusion 
to the name or device of the chief. The similar epigraphs 
still retained by the Yernon, Fortescue, and Cavendish 
families, as well as by numerous others, may be viewed as 
so many venerable testimonies to the antiquity of punning 
in this our happy island. 

There is not one of our sterling old English writers from 
whom we might not glean some specimen of this noble 
art; which seems to have attained its golden age in that 
Augustan era of our literature—the reign of our renowned 
Queen Elizabeth, when clergymen punned in the pulpit, 
judges upon the bench, and criminals in their last dying 
speeches. Then was it that the deer-stealing attorney’s 
clerk fled from Stratford, and iatroducing whole scenes of 
punning into his immortal plays, eliciting quibbles not less 
affluently from the mouths of fools and porters, than from 
the dread lips of the weird sisters, ‘* who palter with us in 
a double sense,” established upon an imperishable basis 
the glory of his favourite science of Paronomasia ;—a 
glory irradiating and reflected by the whole galaxy of dra- 
matic talent with which he was surrounded. 

Succeeding writers, though they have never equalled 
this splendour of quibble, have not failed to deposit occa- 
sional offerings upon the altar of Janus, the god of puns. 
Dryden pretended to be angry, when, being in a coffee- 
house with his back towards Rowe, one of his friends said 
to him, ‘* You are like a waterman; you look one way, 
and Rowe another ;”’ but, though unwilling to be the ob- 
ject of a pun, he had no compunction in being the author 
of many, for the support of which assertion the reader may 
consult his dramatic works. Addison’s opinion of this 
laugh-provoking practice may be collected from the 440th 
number of the Spectator, wherein he describes a society 
who had established among themselves an infirmary for 
the cure of all defects of temper and infractions of good 
manners. ‘‘ After dinner a very honest felizw chancing to 
let a pun fall from him, his neighbour cried out, ‘ To the 
infirmary!’ at the same time pretending to be sick at it, 





as having the same natural antipathy tea pun which some 


have to acat. This produced a long debate. Upon the’ 
whole, the punster was acquitted, and his neighbour sent 
off.”—-Pope’s authority we have already cited.) Gay was’ 
probably the author of che play upon his own name, when 
he observed that the great success of his Beggars’ Opera,: 
whilst Rich was proprietor of the theatre, had made Gay 
rich, and Rich gay. But what.shall we say of Swift, the’ 
punster’s Vade-mecum, the Hierarch, the Pontifex, the 
Magnus Apollo of the tribe; the Alpha and Omega, the 
first and last of the professors of equivocation ; whose mind 
was an ever-springing fountain of quiddets, and the thread 
of whose life was an unbroken string of puns from his first 
to his second childhood ? Impossible as it is to do justice 
to the memory of so great a man, I feel the eulogomania 
swelling within me; and, that I may effectually check its 
yearnings, I leap athwart a measureless hiatus, and revert to 
that lugubrions, somnolent, single-sensed, and no-witted 
Anti-punster, whom I apostrophised in the outset. 

And now, thou word-measurer, thou line-and-rule me- 
chanic, thou reasoning but not ruminating animal, now’ 
that I have produced these authorities, limited to a nar- 
row list from the want of room, not of materials, wilt thou 
have the ridiculous arrogance to affect contempt for a pun ? 
That genuine wit which thou pretendest to worship (as the 
Athenians built an altar to the ufiknown Deity) has been 
defined to be an assimilation of distant ideas ; and what is 
a pun but an eliciter of remote meanings? which, though 
they may not always amount to a definite idea, are at all 
events the materials of one, and therefore ingredients in 
the composition of real wit. These Protean combinations 
are the stimulants of fancy, the titillators of the imagina- 
tion, the awakeners of the risible faculties; and to con- 
demn them because the same happy results may be pro- 
duced by a more rare and difficult process, is either an 
exemplification of the fox and the sour grapes, or the 
pride of mental luxury, which would quarrel with all 
gratifications that are cheap and accessible. The sterling 
commodity is scarce—Iet us prize it the more when we 
encounter it; but, in the mean time, let us not reject a 
good substitute when it is presented. Gooseberry wine is 
no very lofty succedaneum for sparkling Champagne, but 
it is better than fasting. Some may not like the flavour 
of the beverage, but none would think of abusing the 
caterer who puts upon the table the best liquor that his 
cellar affords. These sullen stupidities are reserved for an 
Anti-punster. 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Braughts. 





SITUATION LXXV. 





(Number 49 of Sturges.) 





White to move and win. 
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Woetry. 





[orrernaL.] 
WHAT IS LOVE? 


“If you would wish ta know what love is, inquife not at 
‘the tongue of man, but at the heart of woman.”—Rev. C. R. 
Matarin. 

i 
Oh! how shall they who never prove 
His witcheries divine, 
Portray the Deity of Love, 
Or paint his beamy shrine ? 


No, ask not cold insensate man 
To image aught go fair; 

*Tis tender, trusting woman can 
Alone his truth declare. 


For fickle man’s inconstant will 
Disdains the conqueror’s dart, 
While fond, confiding woman still 

Enshrines it in her heart’ 


Chimera vain, and wild as vain, 
That ever hopes to find 
Amid the votaries of gain 
One faithful, generous mind{ 


Man, offering at a golden shrine, 
True homage only pays 

Where round his glittering victim thine 
The diamond’s brilliant rays, 


And vain are talents, beauty rare, 
Or heart of gentlest mould; 

Man only woos, with soul sincere, 
The casket gemmed with gold! 


No, wouldst thou ken love’s mystic lore, 
Go, ask at woman's heart 3 

There read its tale of blighting hour 
And life-consuming smart. 


@o, wouldst thou sean the fateful book, 
Go ask of woman's sigh; 

Go, read it in her altered look, 
And in her tearful eye. 


Go, read it in her wasted form, 
Ita winning beauties fled; 

@o, read it in her spirit lorn, 
Ita fires are chilled and dead | 


Ga, ye who scorn the tyrant’s dart, 
And joy in fancied bliss, 

@o, go inquire at woman's heart, 
And learn what true love is! 


True love ic is to struggle on 
Mid tears, and woe, and strife: 
To live a single glance upon, 
And loathe, yet cling to life t 


True love is this: for aye to weep, 
Repent, forswear, disdain ; 

Yet neer its prudent purpose keep, 
But madly love again! 

‘True love is thie: through good or ill, 
If fortune smile or frown, 

To wear a beamy aspect still, 
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And love, of fond delusion bred, 
The sport of withering fears, 

A thorny path must ceaseless tread 
Through wearying rounds of years! 


And love is this—round lightsome bow’r 
To weave a witching spell; 

But dearer, best, in fitful hour 
When billows rage and swell! 


And love is this—unmoved to brave 
The direst stroke of fate; 

Nor shrink appalled from iarksome grave, 
Where grisly phantom: wait: 


Love, tow’ring high on angel wing, 
Mid desolation lives; 

Immortal dares the spectre king, 
And Time and Death survives! 


Liverpool. G. 


THE COLLEGIAN AND THE PORTER. 





(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 





At Trin. Coll. Cam,—which means, in proper spelling, 
Trinity College, Cambridge,—there resided 
One Harry Dashington—a youth excelling 
In all the learning commonly provided 
For those whv choose that classic station 
For finishing their education :— 
That is—he understood computing 
The odds at any race or match; 
Was a dead hand at pigeon shooting; 
Could kick up rows—knock down the wateh— 
Play truant and therake at random— 
Drink—tie cravats—and drive a tandem. 


Remonstrance, fine, and rustication, 

So far from working reformation, 
Seem’d but to make his lapses greater, 

Till he was warn’d that next offence 

Would have this certain consequence— 
Expulsion from his Alma Mater. 


One need not be a necromancer 
To guess that, with so wild a wight, 
The next offence occurred next night; 
When our incurable came rolling 
Home as the midnight chimes were tolling, 
And rang the College bell.— No answer.— 


The second peal was vain—the third 
Made the street echo its alarum ; 
When to his great delight he heard 
The sordid Janitor, old Ben, 
Rousing and growling in his deng—~ 
“* Who's there ?—-I s’pose young Harum-scarum.” 
* *Tis I, my worthy Ben—'tis Harry.” 
** Aye, so I thought—and there you'll tarry. 
*Tis past the hour—the gates are closed, 
You know my orders—lI shall lose 
My place if I undo the door.” — 
* And Il"—(young Hopeful interposed) 
« Shall be expell’d if your refuse, 
So prythee”—Ben began to snore.— 
* Im wet,” cried Harry, “to the skin. 
Hip! hallo! Ben!—don’t be a ninny; 
Beneat:: the gate I’ve thrust a guinea, 
So tumble out and let me in.” 


**Humph?! growl’d the greedy old curmudgeon, 
Half overjoy’d, and half in dudgeon, 

« Now you may pass, but make no fuss, 

On tiptoe walk, and hold your prate."— 
“Look on the stones, old Cerberus,” 

Cried Harry as he pass’d the gate, 

« Pve dropped a shilling—take the light, 

You'll find it just outside—good night.” 


Behold the porter in his shirt, 

Cursing the rain which never stopp'd, 
Groping and raking in the dirt, 

And all without success, but that 

Is hardly to be wonder’d at, 

Because no shilling had been dropp’d; 
fo he gave o’er the search at last, 





Aad blem, though all disown | 


Reogain’d the door, and found it fast |— 


With sundry oaths, and growls, and groans, 
He rang once—twice—and thrice; and then 
Mingled with giggling heard the tones 
Of Harry mimicking old Ben. 
“* Who's there !—'Tis really a disgrace 
To ring so loud—lI’ve lock’d the gate— 
I know my duty—’tis too late— 
You wouldn’t have me lose my place.”— 


“Psha! Mr. Dashington; remember, 

This is the middle of November; 

I'm stripp’d ; ’tis raining cats and dogs.” 
“Hush, hush!” quoth Hal; ‘I’m fast asleep;” 
And then he snored as loud and deep 

As a whole company of hogs. 

‘*But, harkye Ben, I'll grant admittance 
At the same rate I paid myself.” 

“ Nay, master, leave me half the pittance;" 
Replied the avaricicus elf. 

“No: all, or none—a full acquittance ?— 
The terms, I know, are somewhat high; 
But you have fix’d the price, not I— 

I won’t take less;—I can’t afford it.” 

So finding all his haggling vain, 

Ben, with an oath and groan of pain, 

Drew out the guinea, and restored it. 


“Surely you'll give me,” growl’d th’ outwitted 
Porter, when again admitted, 
“ Something, now you’ve done your joking, 
For all this trouble, time, and soaking.” 
“Oh, surely—surely,”—Harry said; 

“* Since as you urge, I broke your rest, 

And your're half drown'd, and quite undrese’d, 
I'll give you—leave to go to bed.” 


THE CYPHER. 





[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
~~ 

Says a boy to his sister (it was a boy’s speech) 

“ Insignificant lady, stand out of my reach! 

Man’s the lord of creation, the head and the boast, 

But woman’s a cypher, a cypher at most.” 


“* Now, Papa, that is rude !” cried the girl in a pout, 
** Do you hear what my brother is talking about? 
Do take Mamma’s part now, and tell us the truth; 
Papa, are we women all cyphers, forsooth ? 


Papa took the cause up, and looking quite grave, 
Hemm’d thrice (tis a way that great orators have 3} 
Then stopp’d half a minute, and thus he began, 
“Yes, women are cyphers, considered with man. 


I know the assertion will make you all stare, 

And yet I can prove it quite plainly and fair; 

For a cypher, when plac’d at the right hand, just so, 
Will make one of ten times the value, you know.” 


His hand towards his wife, stretch’d, his manly right hand, 
“‘My children,” he cried, ‘ see how proudly I stand; 

With a woman, my partner, my solace, my friend, 

I feel my importance her presence attend. 


Were I single and sole, how forlorn must I feel, 

How vacant this parlour, how cheeMess my meal ; 
My life, while it lasts, were a comfortless scene; 
When ended, I scarce should be miss’d where I'd been. 


So let your pert brother be proud of himself, 

Till he find man alone an incomplete elf ; 

The silly young bachelor spurns at the sex, 

For which, when grown old, he’ll deservedly vex. 


Then he'll try, when too late, some fair partner to gain, 
And mumble out vows, treated best with disdain; 

But must bear the broad sneer, as not able through life, 
Not worthy to gain that despis’d thing—a wife. 


So women are cyphers, the simile’s good, 
Ifrightly we take it, as every one should; 

Let my girl be a good girl, and some one will know 
How to tenfold importance by her aid to grow ” 
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a. 
Piterary Notices. 


PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 
— - 

The following is a slight sketch of the new production 
of the fertile Scottish Novelist : 

Peveril of the Peak, from whom the tale derives its 
title, is an old Cavalier Baronet, directly, though not 
legally, descended from the Conqueror—proud of his 
family, of his valour, his loyalty, and liberal housekeeping 
—as honourable as brave, and as simple as honourable, 
jovial, cheerful, and sincere. His next neighbour is Major 
Bridgenorth, a Presbyterian, but no republican, whom the 
love of liberty and religion, in the austere form professed 
by his party, had led, like many others far beyond his 
first intention in opposition to his hard-fated sovereign. 
He is a good man, equally upright in his intentions, with 
his neighbour Knight, and averse to the extremities to 
which the Independents proceeded under the sway of 

Cromwell. He deals justly according to his views with 
every one, and very kindly with Peveril when oppressed 
by the long Parliament. A series of losses and privations 
in his own family, which is at last reduced to one infant, 
not very likely to survive the mother, who had died after 
giving it birth, deepens the gloom on his serious and re- 
flective mind. The amiable and judicious consort of the 
stout Baronet takes charge of the infant, a girl, a few years 
younger than her only son. This affords some compensa- 
tion for the benefits conferred on the Cavalier in the Ma- 
jor’s day of power. Mutual worth produces mutual bene- 
volence, but there are too many opposing elements in the 
character of each to admit of social intercourse. It is 
enough that the Knight loves his neighbour, not as him- 
self, but as well as the best possible Roundhead could be 
loved by a zealot in loyalty. ‘The Major, again, regards 
the Knight as much as Christian charity could afford to 
an unenlightened sinner who has shared in shedding the 
blood of the Saints. 

The work opens about twenty years after the Restora- 
tion. The disappointment of the Royalists on finding the 
restored Monarch not very willing, or at all able, to re- 
ward those who had so deeply sufftred for his family, and 
that of the Presbyterians, on finding the Court a theatre 
of profaneness, and immorality, where they were despised 
and ridiculed, are drawn in lively colours. Meantime, 
slight sketches of domestic life, the tenderness of parental 
affection in the bosom of the melancholy Recluse, whose 
daughter seemed his only tie to life: the cheering gaiety 
of childish happiness, while the future lovers rejoice to- 
gether in the bright morning of existence; and the mild 
virtues of the Lady of the Castle, softening down the ex- 
travagance of her husband’s ultra loyalty, and pouring 
balm into the wounds of ancient enmity—all this pleasing 
combination gives a short repose to the mind, before we 
are forced to plunge into the turbulence of public dissen- 
tion, or explore the dark mazes of crooked policy. Into 
these we are led by a conformity to historical truth during 
those scenes which were opened by the strife of parties 
during the supposed existence of the Popish plot. This 
appears at first to have been prosecuted with the intention 
of diminishing the influence of France over the infatuated 
Monarch, removing the all-powerful Duchess of Mon. 
mouth, the Catholic mistress, and excluding the Popish 
heir from the succession. Shaftesbury, powerful from 
talents and popularity, but dangerous from his supple in- 
triguing spirit and want of fixed principle, who first set 
this plan in motion, has left us a terrible example of the 
fatal consequences that result from attempting even to do 
good with evil instruments. 

The Author sets out, in his introduction, with premising 
his intention not to move in trammels, that is, not to be 
strictly bound within the limits of actual history or chro- 
nology. He is as good as his word in one respect. The 
far-famed Countess of Derby, acting as Dowager Sovereign 
of Man, appears pretty early upon the stage, not vested 
with all the dignity to which her high rank and fer higher 





character entitle her, but as a person under continual per- 
secution, either open or secret, whose peace and safety are 
in perpetual hazard from the machinations of an artful 
and inveterate villain, actuated all along by the only 
shadow of good feeling belonging to him—affection to his 
brother’s memory ; but even this takes the form of deadly 
hatred to the Countess, who, it appears had condemned 
and executed this brother as a party in betraying the 
island to Fairfax. ‘This subtle villain, who assumes the 
mask of religion to suit his purposes, is brother-in-law to 
Bridgenorth, and uses the influence which his abilities, his 
hypocrisy, and his affinity, give him over that honest en- 
thusiast, to serve his worst purposes. The Popish Plot, 
the machine by which so many lesser ones were set to 
work, opens here a wide field for the exercise of the Au- 
thor’s peculiar talents,— that of giving life and language 
to characters either of his own creation, or appearing to us 
only in broken sketches and in the dim distance of time 
long past. Time and space would fail us to give a faint 
sketch of a story so crowded with events and characters. 
The lovers are both exceedingly respectable—much more 
so then mere lovers, cither in fact or in fiction, are wont 
to appear. Their affection is cherished and supported by 
high principle. They are both fondly devoted to their 
parents, and do not consider the indulgence of their passion 
as the main business of lite. 

The following extract represents the invisible enemy to 
Alice Bridgenorth (the pretended dumb girl) conversing 
with Julian in the prison : 

** *¢ Whoever thou art,’ he said, in a voice loud enough 
to be heard by a waking person, but not so high as to dis. 
turb his sleeping companion—* Whoever, or whatsoever 
thou art, that has shown some interest in the fete of such 
a cast-away as Julian Peveril, speak once more, I conjure 
thee; and be your communication for good or evil, believe 
me, I am equally prepared to abide the issue.’ 

*¢ No answer of any kind was returned to this invocation ; 
nor did the least sound intimate the presence of the being 
to whom it was so solemnly addressed. 

*6*T speak in vain,’ said Julian: ‘and perhaps I am 
but invoking that which is insensible of human feeling, or 
which takes a malign pleasure in human suffering.’ 

** There was a gentle and half-broken sigh from a corner 
of the apartment, which, answering to this exclamation, 
seemed to contradict the imputation which it conveycd. 

‘+ Julian, naturally courageous, and familiarized by this 
time with his situation, raised himself in bed, and stretched 
out his arm to repeat his adjuration, when the voice, as if 
alarmed at his action and energy, whispered, in a tone 
more hurried than that which it had hitherto used. ‘ Be still 
—move not—or I am mute for ever!” 

‘**Ttis then a mortal being who is present with me,’ 
was the natural inference of Julian, ‘and one who is pro- 
bably afraid of being detected ; I have then some power 
over my visitor, though I must becautious how [ use it.— 
If your intents are friendly,’ he proceeded, ‘there was 
never a time in which I lacked friends more, or would be 
more grateful for kindness. The fate of all who are dear 
to me is weighed in the balance, and with worlds would I 
buy the tidings of their safety.’ 

*¢¢T have said my power is limited,’ replied the voice. 
* You I may be able to preserve—the fate of your friends 
is beyond my control.’ jy 

+s * Let me at least know it,’ said Julian; ‘and be it as 
it may, I will not shun to share it.’ 

+s * For whom would you inquire?’ said the soft sweet 
voice, not without a tremulousness of accent, as if the 
question was put with diffident reluctance. ’ 

“6 * My parents,’ said Julian, after a moment’s hesitation ; 
* how fare they ?—What will be their fate ?” 

*¢ «They fare as the fort under which the enemy has 
dug a o mine. The work may have cost the labour 
of years, such were the impediments to the engineers ; but 
Time brings opportunity upon its wings.’ 

** * And what will be the event ?’ said Peveril. 

‘6¢Can I read the future,’ answered the voice, § save 
by comparison with the past ?—Who has been hunted on 
the stern and unmitigable accusations, but has been at last 
brought to bay? Did high and noble birth, honoured age, 
and approved benevolence, save the unfortunate Lord 
Stafford ?—Did learning, capacity of intrigue, or high 
court favour, redeem Coleman, although the confidential 
servant of the heir presumptive of the Crown of England? 
—Did subtlety and genius, and the exertions of a numer- 
ous sect, save Fenwicke, or Whitbread, or any other of 





the accused priests? Were Groves, Pickering, or the other 


wretches who have suffered, safe in their obscurity 2? There 
is no condition in life, no degree of talent, no form of prin- 
ciple, which affords protection against an accusation which, 
levels conditions, founds ch s, renders men’s vir- 
tues their sins, and rates them as dangerous in proportion 
as they have influence, though attained in the noblest 
manner, and used for the best purposes. Call such a‘one 
but an accessary to the Plot—let him be mouthed in the 
evidence of: Oates or Dugdale—and the blindest shall fore- 
see the issue of their trial.’ 

*¢* Prophet of Evil!’ said Julian, ‘my father has a 
shield invulnerable to protect him. He is innocent!’ 

*** Let him plead his innocence at the bar of heaven,” 
said the voice; ‘it will serve him little where Scroggs 
presides.’ 

*¢* Still I fear not,’ said Julian, counterfeiting more 
confidence than he really possessed, * my father’s cause 
will be pleaded before twelve Englishmen.’ 

** © Better before twelve wild beasts,’ answered the In- 
visible, ‘than before English » infl i by party 
prejudice, passion, and the epidemic terror of an imaginary 
danger. - 

‘+ ¢ Tll-omened speaker,’ said Julian, ‘ thine is indeed a 
voice fitted only to sound with the midnight-bell and the 
screech-owl. Yet speakagain. Tellme, if thou canst— 
(he would have said of Alice Bridgenorth, but the word 
would not leave his tongue)—* Tell me,’ he said, * if the 
noble house of Derby 

*** Letthem keep their rock like the sea-fowl in the 
tempest; and it may so fall out,’ answered the voice,’ that 
their rock may be a safe refuge. Butthere is blood on 
their ermine; and revenge has dogyed them for many a 
year, like a blood-hound that hath been distanced in the 
morning chase, but may yet grapple the quarry ere the sun 
shall set. At present, however, they are safe.—Am I now 
to speak further on your own affairs, which involve liitle 
short of your life and honour ? or are there yet any whose 
interests you prefer to your own ?” 

** ¢ There is,’ said Julian, *‘ one, from whom I was vio~ 
lently parted yesterday ; if I knew but of her safety, I were 
little anxious for my own.’ 

*** One!’ returned the voice, ‘only one from whem you 
were parted yesterday ?” 

‘**But in parting with whom,’ said Julian, ‘I felt 
separated from all happiness which the world can give me.” 

*©*You mean Alice Bridgenorth,’ said the Invisible, 
with some bitterness of accent; *but her you will never 
see more. Your own lite and her’s depend on your for~ 
getting each other.’ 

***f cannot purchase my own life at that price,’ replied 
Julian. 

++ * Then DIE in your obstinacy !’ returned the Invisible ; 
nor to all the entreaties which he used was he able to oh- 
tain another word in the course of that remarkable night. 

















Chit Chat. 


An Ode to Sleep.—A poet asking a gentleman what he 
thought of his last production, ‘* An Ode to Sleep,” the 
latter replied, ** You have done so much justice to the 
subject, that it is impossible to read it without feeling its 
whole weight.” 








Dr. Granger assures us that in his remembrance, a horse 
that had been taught to tell the spots upon cards, the hour 
of the day, &c. by significant tokens, was, together with 
his owner, put into the Inquisition for both of them dealing 
with the Devil. 


The great Descartes was severely persecuted in Holland 
when he first published his opinions to the world. Voetius, 
a bigot of great power at Utrecht, accused him of Atheism, 
and had even projected in his mind to have him condemned, 
without allowing him to make his defence, and to have 
him burned at Utrecht, in an extraordinary fire, which, 
kindled on an eminence, might be observed by all the 
provinces. 








French and English.—There is a very odd contrast, says 
Smollett, between Franee and England. In the former 
all the people are complaisant but the publicans: in the 
latter there is hardly any complaisance but among the 
publicans. 


The Christian Era.—The most ancient author whom we 
find using the modern mode of date, Anno Domini, is the 
venerable Bede, who published his Ecclesiastical History in 
731. It was adopted in France under King Pepin, and fully 
established in the reign of Charlemagne. ‘The custom of 
beginning the year on the ist of January commenced ip 








France in 1564, 
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Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
£ast Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 

IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1813 





UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
HOLLAND, PROPER,——BRABANT. 

I again returned to Amsterdam.—Hcavy wheeled 
earriages are furbidden in this city, owing to the weak 
foundation of the streets, and sledges (calied “ Sleys”) 
are made use of for transporting goods, when not sent 
by one of the canals, The sleys are provided in front 
with a small barrel, from which water is continually 
dripping on the iron below, to prevent it beiug heated 
by the friction; and this practice, though necessary, 
eauses the streets to have a damp and cold appearance 
Fn the heat of summer, however, it may be au advan- 
tage. 

Hackney-coaches attached to sledges, which is 
sometimes the case, have a very ludicrous appearance; 
aod in going over bridges, it is necessary that the foot 
passenger should be very guarded, as the machine 
frequently slides on one side, owing to the convexity 
of the pavement, to the great inconvenience and per- 
haps danger of the pedestrian. 

The dress of the lower orders varies much in the 
different provinces of which they are natives; and to 
give some idea of them, I shall endeavour to describe 
that of the peasants in Rheinland on Sundays and 
festivals. The men wear small cocked hats, and silk 
neckerchiefs or muslin cravats, so tied as to show the 
two gold buttons by which the shirt necks are fast- 
‘ened ; their waistcoats are of printed calico, with two 
rows of plated buttons, very near each other; the coats 
are of blue cloth, very short in the waist, with long 
flaps; and the waistbands of the breeches are orna- 
mented with four large silver buttons.—The women 
have an ornament on the head, called a coif, which is 
coloured, and has attached to it a piece of broad lace, 
the point hanging over the forehead. A golden blade 
encircles the back part of the head, and terminates on 
the temples with gold balls, called Oor-yzen (ear-irons.) 
The lower orders are content with silver ones, or even 
of steel, if better cannot be afforded. The hinder 
part of the bead-dress is attached to a tuft of plaited 
bair by a golden bodkin; and the outer covering being 
of lace or fine cambric, the coif and golden blade are 
distinctly seen through it. Tua the higher orders, the 
females imitate the French, and the men follow the 
Evuglish style. 

Before takiug leave of the capital, I will add a few 
remarks on Dutch customs, premising that they-are 
nearly expelled from the towns ; for, as is the case 
io other states, originality is now only to be met with 
im the country. 

Marriages are numerous; and, during the time of 
negociation between the young couple, their respective 
families are expected to give frequent feasts ; and it 
is usual for the bride (so called before marriage) to 
sead ber relations * hypocras,” or wine mixed with 
suger and spices, which is put into bottles, ornamented 
with emblems of love: these are called the bride’s 
tears, On the wedding-day, young people strew the 
road to church with flowers; verses are also written 
and distributed amongst the parties, in honour of the 
principal performers in the scene. On the celebration 
of the 25th year of their marriage (called the Silver 
Wedding) a great entertainment is given, which is, if 
possible, surpassed by that on the 50th anniversary 
(ealled the Golden Wedding.) The birth of a child is 
announeed to all the friends of the parties by messen- 
gers, and in some places to the whole public by 





from dvor to dour, who are dressed io mourning, with 
large cocked hats, and long pieces of crape suspended 
from them, These agents of grief are called “ Bekend- 
makers,” or ‘* Aansprekers” (acquainters or supplica- 
tors;) they also precede the funeral procession, aud di- 
rect the ceremonies. Ip dangerous sickness, a neigb- 
bouring minister is seat for, or a layman, styled 
‘ Ziekentrooster” (comforter of the sick) who gives 
suitable advice and consolation, all the family after- 
wards joining with him in prayer. 

On the 4th of November (1817) at eight in the 
evening, J left Amsterdam in the trekschuit for Ley- 
den, where I arrived the following morning at five 
o’clock, As soon as daylight permitted, I sallied forth 
into this venerable city, which [ found very interesting. 
It lies on the Rhine, and contains 31,000 inhabitants, 
who assert, that in their town the best beer is brewed, 
the best bread baked, and the best butter churned, of 
any part of Holland. The surrounding Rheinland is 
certainly the garden of that country, and exhibits a 
rich appearance on every side. Leyden was long 
famous for its university, but the exterior of that 
building will disappoint the traveller, who may have 
formed ideas of its splendour from the celebrity of the 
members. It was founded in 1575, as a reward to 
the inhabitants for their bravery in resisting the 
Spaniards; and the Prince of Orange granted the 
magistrates, on the foundation of the seminary, ex- 
emption from certain taxes. The first Director was 
Dousa, and amongst the illustrious men who were 
educated there, are the names of Arminius, Heinsius, 
Meursius, Heurnius, Junius, Vossius, Merula, Bau- 
dius, Grevius, Gronovius, Schultens, Hemsterhius, 
Pufendorf, Albinus, Gaubius, s’Gravesande, and Boer- 
have. It very early attracted the notice of foreigners 
also, and its annals are adorned with the oames of 
Scaliger, de PEcluse and Justus Lipsius. The library 
contains a large collection of books, Greek, Latin, 
and eastern MSS. many of which were left it by 
Scaliger, Vossius, and Erpenius. The botanic garden 
attached to the establishment is large, and at the 
extremity is a hall, in which is a collection of subjects 
in natural history, badly prepared, and another of 
antiquities, presented by Papenbroeck in 1745. The 
specimens of anatomy are in the anatomical theatre; 
they were given by Albinus and Van Doeveren. 

St. Peter’s Church, though a poor building, will be 
visited by all who hold in veneration the remembrance 
of departed worth. It contains a monument to the 
great and good Boerhave. It is a large urn on a 
pedestal of black marble, encircled with six images, 
representing Chemistry, Medicine, and the four ages 
of life. On the socle, which is of white marble, are 
emblems of different diseases and their remedies. At 
the front of the pedestal is a medallion of the Doctor, 
and below it a fillet, with this appropriate device, 

“ Simplex Sigillum Veri;” 
and dedicated 
-Salutifero Boerhavii Genio Sacrum.”* 

This learned and pious man was born on the 23d 
of December, 1668, at Voorhout, close to Leyden, 
and afterwards taught medicine, chemistry, and botany 
at that university, and became so renowned, that 
many foreigners attended his lectures. He united 
theory with practice, and brought science to clear and 
simple principles- His fame became so great, that it 
is said a Chinese mandarin wrote to him, with only 
this address, “To the illustrious Boerhave, Physician, 
in Europe.” It is reported, that, at his death, a book, 
beautifully bound, was found in his library, which he 
had previously declared, contained the most valued 
secrets of his profession, On being opened, it proved 





* Simplicity is the stamp of Truthwee(dedicated) To the 
healing genius of Boerbave, 


Stanhope. 

Of the castle called De Burgt, only a few wally 
remain. The Stadthouse, an ugly building, containg 
a painting of the Last Judgment, more curious than 
beautiful, with portraits of John of Leyden, 

The siege of Leyden was the most remarkable event 
ia the Dutch revolution. The Spanish General Baldes 
was sent in 1574 to reduce the city; and he having 
gained some of the outer works, demanded the sur. 
render of the fortress ; but the magistrates remaining 
tirm, all offers of conciliation were rejected, although 
the garrison was weak, and the inhabitants were re. 
duced to the last extremity for want of provisions, 
The Prince of Orange being aware of the critical sity. 
ation ef the place, proposed to the states to inundate 
the country round Gouda, Delft, Leyden, and Rotter. 
dam, by piercing the dykes which restrain the rivers 
Maese aud Yssel, and thus afford succour to the 
besieged. This plan was adopted ; Boisot, admiral of 
Sealand, arrived with 100 pieces of cannon, and 800 
men to their relief; and in Rotterdam 200 flat. 
bottomed boats were built, manned with soldiers and 
sailors, bearing on their caps a crescent, with the 
motto, 

% Rather Turkish than Popish.” 

The first high tide the water rushed round the city; 
the Spaniards were encompassed with a deluge, and 
compelled on the 3d of October (1574) to raise the 
siege, with the loss of 2000 men, the garrison having 
lost by famine and war upwards of 6000 persons, 
—An anecdote is related of the Governor, Baron 
Noordwyck (John Dousa) that when the Spanish 
General invited him to surrender, offerivg the most 
advantageous terms, he replied, “ Fistula dulce cauit, 
volucrem, dum decipit anceps.”* 

The woollen manufactories established here, which 
before the war were so extensive, are now sunk into 
insignificance, 

The most agreeable walk in the city is the “ Trevino 
Place ;”” promenades laid out with taste, and shaded 
by fine trees. The drains or sewers in the vicinity 
are of amazing size; One is a quarter of a league in 
length, and sufficiently large to admit boats for the 
purpose of cleansing it. 

I took a carriage to Catwyck “ op zee” (on the sea) 
to inspect the superb hydraulic works there. Jt lies 
on the coast, at a short distance from a village of the 
same name near Leyden, the ride to which is extremely 
pleasant. I learnt that a branch of the Rhine, which 
at Leyden is of considerable strength, lust or buried 
itself in the soft sand, of which the country abounds, 
and caused the whole neighbourhood, through which 
it passed unseen, to be from its wetness totally useless 
for any purpose of agriculture. To remove the per- 
nicious effects of this singular occurrence, a caeal 
was formed about a dozen years ago, which is about 
two English miles long, and considerably below the 
level of the sea, with which it communicates at one 
end, and at the other with the hidden bed of the river. 
It is 200 feet broad, defended with strong brick walls 
at the sides, aud provided with three sets of sluices, 
which are considered master-pieces of the kind. Those 
at the mouth are very strong, in the shape of an angle 
of 40 degrees, in order to resist the force of the tide, 
Being so long, it answers every purpose for which it 
was intended, in acting as a reservoir to the waters 
of the Rhine, drained, as it were, from the low land. 
When the tide flows, it has the effect of holding the 
gates of the sluices more firmly shut, and prevents its 
own entrance ; and when the ebb tide commences, the 
waters of the canal become the most powerful, force 
the sluices open, and discharge themselves into the 
German Ocean. I feel myself unable to describe this 








* The fowler deceives the bird by the charm of his music, 
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undertaking as I could wish, but some idea 
be formed of its ingenuity from this imperfect 
sketch. The canal was formed by iadividuals, who, 
jn instalments, receive back the capital employed, by 
ashare of the produce of the land, thus saved from 
destruction. On one of the banks there is a singular 
contrivance to prepare sea-water for the manufac- 
ture of salt. It is a long, narrow frame-work, pro 
bably thirty feet high, consisting of small ribs 
of wood, clusely filled with thorn branches, without 
Jeaves. The sea water is brought up the canal iv 
boats, and pumped to the top of the frame, where it 
is poured over the thorns, and filtrates through them, 
dropping at the bottom upon a slanting board, which 
conducts it to a cistern, whence pipes lead it to the 
pan-houses, where it is boiled. The thorns are said 
toremove from it every sandy and dirty particle, and 
render the brine, after filtration, clear. Every two 
years the thorns are replenished. 

Leaving Catwyck, I drove near the banks of the 
German Ocean; the day was delightful, serene, and 
calm; numerous vessels were gliding on its bosom, 
and the whole caused that peculiar feeling, which no 
other scene than that of the boundless element cau 
excite. The whole of the neighbourhood is below 
the level of the sea, and its existence preserved solely 
byembankments. How uncertain appears the tenure 
of such a life! The turnpike gates were, as usual, 
abundant, but the road excellent to the Hague, which 
weentered by a fine park of beech, fir, ash, and poplar 
frees, and passed a royal palace called the “ Huis in 
Holz” (house in the wood) which has nothiug parti- 
cular in its appearance, except a handsome portico. 
The farmers’ waggons, which we saw on the road, had 
twohurses, The perch at the end was in the shape 
ofahoron, and the direction of the machine guided by 
thedtiver’s foot upon it. 

At the Hague, the most frequented walks are the 
Yoorhoot, where the most elegant houses are situate, 
the parade, and the Vivenburg. The latter is very 
extensive, and shaded by noble lime-trees, under 
which all the fashion and beauty of the rural city may 
occasionally be seen. Wpon the whoule, however, | 
did not observe that splendour or magoificence in the 
buildings which have been described by uthers ; and 
in general there was no life, oo animation in the 
streets. The old palace is a large, gloomy structure, 
sartounded by water. The new one, so called for 
distinction, may be handsome, but it is protected by 
a high wall, and I was prevented by the centiuel 
from evtering the grounds, 

In the Stadt-house are many views of the surround- 
ing country, and paintings of the costumes of Hollaud 
for 200. years, 

The inhabitants are estimated at 38,400; and, as 
many of the first families in Holland make this spot 
their place of residence, the society is particularly 
good. Many of the women can boast of ruddy and 
vety handsome complexions; they have, for the most 
part, neat feet ; and the girls of the lower orders, to 
display the ankles to the greatest advantage, wear 
tery short petticoats, with white stockings and co- 
loared slippers : the latter are without hind quarters, 
and consequently the greatest part of the fvot is 
exhibited. 

[ To be continued in our next.} 





Che Boriquet. 


“Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





DEAF AND DUMB. 
—_—_ 

“It is a singular fact, that the deaf and dumb are not 
facluded from the pleasures arising from music ; a remark- 
thle proof of this is related of an artist of the name of 
Atrowsmith, a member of the Royal Academy, who resided 
me months at Winnington, about the year 1816, exer- 

tg his profession of a miniature and portrait painter. 
‘He was,’ says Mr. Chippindale of Winnick, who relates 


, that a person thus circumstanced should be fond of musie ; 
| but this was the case with Mr. Arrowsmith. He was at a 
gentleman’s glee club, of which I was president at that 
time, and as the glees were sung, he would place himself 
near some articles of wooden furniture, or a partition, 
door, or window-shutter, and would fix the extreme end 
of his finger nails, which he kept rather long, upon the 
edge of some projecting part of the wood, and there re- 
main until the piece under performance was finished ; all 
the time expressing, by the most significant gestures, the 
pleasure he felt in the perception of musical sounds. He 
was not so much pleased with a solo as with a pretty full 
clash of harmony ; and if the music was not very good, 
or rather if it was not correctly performed, he would 
not show the slightest sensation of pleasure. But the 
most extraordinary circumstance in this case is, that 
he was evidently most delighted with those passages 
in which the composer displayed his science in mo- 
dulating the different keys. When such passages hap- 
pened to be executed with precision, he could scarcely 
repress the emotions of pleasures which he received 
within any bounds; for the delight he evinced seemed to 
border on ecstasy. This was expressed most remarkably 
at our club, when the glee was sung with which we often 
conclude; it is by Stevens, and begins with the words, 
*Ye spotted snakes,’ from Shakspeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. In the second stanza, on the words, 
Weaving spiders, come not here,’ there is some modulation 
of the kind above alluded to, and here Mr. Arrowsmih, 
would be in raptures, such as would not be exceeded by 
any one who was in immediate possession of the sense of 
hearing.’ ” 








MURDER AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 
—<—>— 
The following curious story is copied from an old ma- 
nuscript, in the possession of a respectable family in York- 
shire. 

Josiah White, an ancient religious man, in Roscrea, 
County of Tipperary, informed Robert Dudley, about the 
year 1754, that he frequently attended the assizes for the 
said county, held in Clonmell, at one éf which, about 
fifty years before, an old man, a banker in that town, gave 
him the following relation : 

That, in the latter end of the year 1641, a number of 
children were playing on the bank of the river Suir, near 
Golden, in the said county, when aman of that neigh- 
bourhood came up to the children, all of whom he well 
knew to be born of parents towards whom he and kis 
family were in deep hatred on account of religious or local 
feuds,—and with a pike threw several of them into the 
river, which was so deep there, that they were immediately 
drowned. One of the children, a girl of about eleven 
years of age, ran off, through the fields by the river side, 
and got to Clonmell, thirteen miles from the place ; and 
as there was lying at Waterford a vessel from America, 
taking in servants and passengers, an agent of the captain 
finding the child unprovided for, took her and many others 
in equal indigence, and they embarked tor America as 
indented servants for seven years; and the captain sold 
her time to a planter, a single young man (I think of 
Maryland.) The rectitude of her behaviour during those 
seven years, her amiable disposition, and the comeliness 
of her person, so attracted her master’s affection, that, 
when she was free, he proposed to marry her, which she 
at length acceded to, and they lived together in great con- 
jugal felicity for several years, until they had six children, 
about which time she declined in health and spirits, and 
deep melancholy overspread her mind, so as to distress 
her husband to a great degree. He observed her particu- 
larly, when she thought him asleep at night, to sigh deeply, 
as if something very weighty affected her. At length he 
pressed her close to tell him what affected her, as he was 
sure the great change he observed in her person, spirits, 
and manners, must proceed from a cause he was a stranger 
to, and as his happiness was so intimately connected with 
hers, he urged we to disclose the cause of this change. 
After much solicitation she informed him of what she 
saw, when a girl, in Ireland ; ‘and that scarce a day or night 
had passed, for twelve months last past, but she felt a 
pressure on her mind, as if she heard it distinctly said 
‘* Thou must go to Ireland, and bring the murderer of the 
children to justice.” This, at times, she believed to be a 
divine intimation, yet on reasoning about it she thought 
the effecting thereof, by her, impossible; and consequently 
the apprehension of its being a divine requiring must be 
only a delusion. Thus was she tossed, she said, in mind 


that she thought it must soon end in her dissolution. Her 
husband affectionately sympathized with her in these ex- 
ercising conflicts, and after solid consideration of the mat- 
ter, warmly encouraged her to fulfil, what, he had no 
doubt, was a divine requiring, and he would contribute 
all in his power to enabie her to fulfil this reasonable duty, 
as he thought it; and added, that as their Governor’s 
brother was then Lord Licutenant of Ireland, he thought 
it a suitable time then; and he would go to him and get 
letters of recommendation to Ireland, that would enable 
her to bring this man to justice, whose name she acknow- 
ledged she did not know, but she told her husband his per- 
son was so stamped upon her memory that she was sure she 
should know him among thousands of others. Her kind 
husband prepared every thing necessary for the voyage, 
procured the Governor’s and other letters, and so en- 
couraged her by his sympathizing tenderness, that she 
recovered her former health and spirits in a few weeks, and 
embarked in a vessel bound for Dublin, accompanied by 
two discreet persons, a man and maid ser¥ant, sent by her 
husband with every requisite accommodation, and arrived 
safe at their intended port. Soon afterwards she went to 
the castle of Dublin, to wait upon and deliver the letters 
she brought to the Lord Lieutenant, wherein she was 
warmly recommended by his brother as a discreet and re- 
putable woman, who, with her husband, bore an excelient 
character in their own country, did much good with the 
affluence they were blessed with, and hinted the occasion 
of her going over to Ireland, requiring his assisting her 
all he could. She was received with great respect by the 
Lord Lieutenant and his lady, who were much affected 
with the distinct relation she gave them of the occasion of 
her undertaking so long and perilous a voyage, from a 
sense of duty, and both seemed deeply to enter into the 
matter, as worthy of public concernment, yet thought 
great secresy and prudence requisite to effect the desired 
purpose. The Lord Lieutenant, who is represented as @ 
wise man, sent for the Judges, who were just then ap« 
ointed for the Munster circuit, and showed them the 
etters she brought from his brother in America, and some 
others, and requested they would interest themselves in 
this engagement of hers; and after an interview with, and 
hearing from herself a full relation of the whole matter, 
they treated her with great respect, and assured her of 
their vigorous assistance to bring this murderer to justice 5, 
but as she did not know the man’s name, nor where he 
dwelt (if living) they saw much difficulty in the matter 3 
but one of them suggested that as his person was so strongly 
marked upon her memory (as she said :) and that at the ap. 
proaching assiacs for the county of ‘Tipperary, which is 
generally one of the throngest in the kingdom, he might 
probably attend, and be seen in the court; and as the 
matter for which she came was known to no others in the 
kingdom but they four and herself, it would be best no. 
others should be made acquainted with it, and they would 
take care she should be placed in so convenient a part of 
the court-house, every day ut the approaching assizes at 
Clonmell, that if he should be there she must have an op- 
portunity of seeing him. Matters being thus settled, she 
and her servants, as if taking a tour of pleasure through 
the country, went from Dublin to Clonmeil, arrived timely 
for the assizes, and the first day of their sitting she was, 
placed (by the Judges’ direction to the Sheriff) in a com- 
modious place for that purpose, and for sonie time, with 
anxious thoughtfulness, watched for the person she wished, 
tosee. At length a jury was returned by the Sheriff to 
try a cause, and on their names being called over to be 
sworn, she saw one man come forward and take the book, 
whom she instantly knew to be the very person she came 
to prosecute, and then heard his name called. At asuitable 
time she (as had been before agreed on) let the Judges 
know the man was in court, and sworn in the petty jury, 
and gave them his name. The Judges instantly adjourned 
the court, and sent the High Sheriff for this juryman to 
meet them at their lodgings immediately, where they soon 
arrived, and, on sitting down, one of the Judges said ta, 
this woman, ** Madam, be so good as to relate the matter. 
before this gentleman, that you told us and the Lord 
Lieutenant last week in Dublin castle.” She then began, 
with looking full in the face of this juryman, and sajd ». 
** My Lords, when I was about eleven years of age, in 
the latter end of the year 1641, I saw that man, now be 
fore your Lordships, throw seven little children into the 
river Suir, near Golden, with a pike which he thrust into 
their bellies, and I escaped from him by running away,’ 
and so proceeded to relate the rest, as above set forth, of 
her getiing to this town (Clonmell) and being engaged as a 
servant for America, &c. While she was speaking he 
grew pale and trembled exceedingly, but when she came 
to that part of her relation, of fecling a pressure of mind 
for more than a year, which she believed to be from divine. 





about this matter; at one time believing it her duty, and 





ts anecdote, ‘quite deaf. I¢ will scarcely be credited, 





at other seasons only imagination ; which so affected her 





requiring, to come to Ireland and endeavour to bring him 
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to pees for these murders, he seemed quite overcome, 
and confessed his guilt and the truth of all they asserted ; 
on which the grand jury were sent for by the Judges, and, 
on her information, bills of indictment were found against 
him, and next day he was tried, found guilty of these 
murders, and executed in Clonmell pursuant to his sen- 
tence. She speedily returned to her husband and children, 
and lived many years afterwards in great happiness with 
them, fully restored to her former health, and in peace 
and serenity of mind. (Signed) 
RoBert DvUDLEY. 





The Hiresive. 


“6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


** In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend anothor in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun LOCKE. 


“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” SOLOMON. 








SOLUTIONS TO THE BAGATELLES, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
a 
75. In Copperas-hill, where may be seen over a baker’s 
door ** Fancy Brean” sold here. 
76. Putting the fire out. 
_ i. The word Long, to which when No is added, be- 
comes no longer. 
.. 78 Because, though the latter may be a good man, the 
former 1s a better. 
79. Antelopes (Aunt elopes ! ) 
80. Add Sand to Thou, and it becomes Thousand ! 
_81. Because it is inconvenient, i. e. in the word conve- 
nient. 
82. It is magazine (Maggy's cen ! ) 
83. She is a single. 
84. Asinine. 
85. Skate ( Kate, Ate.) 
86. There are Does in it—(the word Does ! ) 
87. Drunkenness ( Drunken S !!! 
88. We have mislaid the solution, and will thank any 
friend for assistance. 
89. Shuttlecock. 
_ 90. Abel.—| This requires some explanation, as behead- 
ing here means, not taking off the head, but putting a B 
to the head of the word, which makes Abel into Babel. ] 
91. Faon-tome (Fantome! ) 
92. Place them in a line, the side of which forms an 
angle of 63 with the base ; like four cannon-balls, three of 
which rest on the ground in contact, and the third above 


them. 
98. A Thorn in the hadd. 
94. Earnest (Ear Nest. ) 
95. Earnest (Ear Nest.) 
96. A Hogshead. 
97. A Boot. This riddle will be found to contain seve- 


ral puns. 


98. 

99. Because he gives his customers a stitch ! 

200. Because there is always a haze upon it (Henry Hase.) 

301. Because he makes breaches. 

102. Because I come to a stair (stare ! ) 

103. Because he stakes his life. 

104. Because he wants a stirrup (stir up!!! ) 

105. Because I come to a stand. 

306. The Scilly (silly ! ) people. 

107. Because the deuce (juice!) is in it. 

108. Because they are left. 

109. Because the people may pole (Maypole ) it!!! 

n0. The hind most (hindmost. ? 

411. The answer would probably be, that Chaucer, or 
yome other was the first ; to which we say,:** No; there 
was one Prior (prior !)” The puzzle would be better ex- 

by, Why was not Chaucer the first celebrated 

lish ? Because there was one Prior ! 
ne. they are not lynz-eyed (links eyed !) 
418. Because they know —— hoc and quid{!! 
14 The hod-man (odd man!) Very bad. 
246. The humane act (hew mane!!) Murderous!!! 
n6. — it is all I sit ve mer 
114. Fourpence. It is equivalent to a groat. 
218. Knell ( Nel—Blt : Cor 1 
Mg. Because he is always forgetting (for getting ! 
120, Because every monarch is subject to human in- 


121. are dulcet (dull set. ) 


392. We should in that case be misrepresented (Miss 


I) an inaccuracy very common, even in our modern gen- 
teel comedies. 

125. Crabbe. : ‘ 

126. Because it is a casement about to be opened at my 


request (a case meant to be opened at my suit!) Bravo!!! 





Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


[SEE A NOTE 2O CORRESPONDENTS.] 





S1r,—I have the honour to belong toa society establish- 
ed here of a similar nature to the Literary Society in 
Liverpool. The following question—Which is the strong- 
er passion, love or jealousy ? was: discussed amongst us 
at our last meeting, when the contest was so strong that 
we could not decide it to our satisfaction. It was proposed 
and agreed unto that the question should be laid before 
you, and that we would rest satisfied with your decision.— 
This society has now been established upwards of two 
years, and has been productive of good. We hope you 
will not consider it too much trouble to comply with our 
request, and to devote a corner of your next week’s Kulei- 
doscope to give us your opinion on the subject. We are 
all cf us your constant readers. I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
A BACHELORIAN. 


Staffordshire Potteries, Jan. 15, 1823. 








The Kaleidoscope. 


MR. COUNSELLOR VENABLES. 
ee 

¢¢ Although the Kaleidoscupe is not the medium we 
should have chosen for noticing this subject, we feel con- 
fident that our readers will excuse us when they are ap- 
prized of the circumstance which has left us no alterna. 
tive. The public is aware that Counsellor Venables had 
preferred an indictment against Mr. E.Smith, for publish- 
ing certain articles which appeared in the Mercury, in con~ 
sequence of some very coarse and unjustifiable language 
made use of by Mr. Venables, when acting professiunally in 
court. A variety of means has been tried to obtain from 
Mr. Smith something like concession, but they all failed, as 
the latter, conscieus of the rectitude of his conduct, refused 
to listen to any overtures, which would even remotely 
render that conduct questionable. Mr. Venables has kept 
the indictment hanging over Mr. Smith’s head for nearly 
twelve months, during which period the latter has 
twice received notice and prepared himself for trial. 
Mr. Venables, however, has always abandoned the pro- 
ceedings, at the very moment when Mr. Smith ex- 
pected to be called into court. Under these circum- 
stances, it was with some surprise that Mr. S. heard 
on Friday evening last, that Mr. Venables was deter- 
mined to proceed, and that the trial would, in all proba- 
bility, come on early this week. This unexpected infor- 
mation arrived too late to admit of notice in the last 
Mercury, or we should not have been under the necessity 
of making this statement in the Kaleidoscope. We 
have no choice however; and we therefore respectfully 
request the attendance in court of any friend who was 
present when Mr. Venables gave the provocation, which 
produced the reply upon which he has grounded his pro- 
secution. We shall only add, that if the learned gentle- 
man brings the matter into court, Mr. S. will meet him 
with a clearconscience, and will defend himself personally, 
to the best of his power. 


Go Correspondents. 


Our Lerrer-pox.—In consequence of many inquiries respect- 
ing the latest period at which communications ought to be 
forwarded to our office with the best prospect of immediate 











receiving them by Wednésday or Thursday noon; at which 
time our arrangements for the Kaleidoscope of the 
‘Tuesday are generally made. Thursday is almost a lost day 
to us, as regards our minor work; our workmen 
alwaysemployed all that day and all the night through, on 
other busi ; in conseq of which, they do no 
return to work on the Kaleidoscope until Friday after. 
noon, and as Sunday is a day of rest, and our publication jg 
put to press on Monday, it may be readily supposed that it 
is necessery to have our communications early inthe week, 
Short articles received on Friday or Saturday, notwith, 
standing this arrangement, have a fair chance of appearing 
in the succeeding Kaleidoscope. 








PEVERIL OF THE PEAK.—Our notice of this new work, which 
would admit of no delay, together with Sir James Mackin. 
tosh’s speech, and the admirable paper on punning, have of 
course interfered with some of the favours of_our friends, 
which we thought would suffer less by a week’s postpone 
ment. . 

Junius, in answer to Your Reader, shall appear next week, 


I: was received at too late a period to admit of the prompt 
insertion which a rejoinder demands. 








Dear AnD Dumps P. A correspondent wishes us tg 
state that Mr. ARRowsMITH, of whom mention is made in 
the Percy Anecdotes, copied in a preceding page, is now in 
Liverpool, following his profession of portrait painter, 
Were we to state his precise place of residence, we should 
justly be subjected to the advertisement duty. 








Kaloscope shall appear immediately. 





Tue TREAD-MILL.—We dare not venture upon the experiment 
suggested by J. W. of Halifax, who wishes us to reinser¢ 
the engraving of the tread-mill. 





Witi1aM Rurvus.—The article on this subject, received ubout 
a fortnight since, is amongst the articles intended for im 
sertion in our next. 





Tim Bozgsin.—The communication of <Alcander, which was 
prepared for present insertion, has been delayed one week, 
on account of the large portion of this day’s Kaleidoscop 
being occupied by Sir J. Mackintosh’s Speech—the whim. 
sical Defence of Puns—and the Notice of Peveril of the 
Peak. . 


WIGAN Bo1Linc WELL.—We should be glad to know the name 
and address of our correspondent Curiosity, who must te 
aware that anonymous authority does not carry with it the 
weight which is necessary for substantiating natural or 
philosophical phenomena. 








Cosmopolitan’s paper on philusophy shall most assuredly appest 
in our next number. 





Sepu.LcHRra. Inscriptions, No. 4, shall appear next week. In 
the mean time we beg leave to refer Augustus to a preceding 
note, addressed to correspondents, headed ‘‘ Our Letter 
box.” —N. S. G. shall not be overlooked. 





PREVENTION OF ForGERY.—We have been favoured withs 
communication on this important subject from W.C. of 
Dublin, which we shall lay before our readers next week. 





ConunpRUMS.—Next week we shall state whether or not we 
shall make the experiment which has been suggested, of 
carrying on this department in weekly series, consisting of 
about half-a-dozen or half-a-score at a time. 





Love or JEALOusY ?——The question of our Staffordshire 
friend will be found in a preceding column. We do nota 
present offer our opinion on the subject, but we invite some 
of our correspondents to put upon paper their sentimentt 
respecting it. The reward for the best essay, on either sid¢, 
shall be, the insertion of the article, and a present of halfe 
dozen copies of the Kaleidoscope containing it. 





In our next we shall address a word or two to Anastasius ad 
Tom. 
Algernon and Q. E D. next week. 





Further acknowledgments: Momus and Comus. 


et 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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3. Te ioe clreaber-detter. 
32a Because 


it is between U and I (between you and 


insertion, we deem it necessary to repeat, that we prefer 


ry, 119, St. James-st.; for ready money only. 
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